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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — XLV. 


“ 


The phrases “enemy alien” and “ alien en- 
emy” do not mean exactly the same thing. 
A German in the United States who owes 
allegiance to Germany, no matter how peace- 
able and well-disposed toward this country he 
may be, is an enemy alien, because he is a 
citizen of another country. Germans who are 
hostile to this country are alien enemies. 

Strictly speaking, the word “ citizen” means 
one who owes allegiance to a government, in 
contradistinction to “alien,” which means 
an unnaturalized foreign resident, or denizen. 
No one is a United States citizen who was 
not born in this country or has not been 


naturalized. “Citizen” is rather vaguely 
used, however, to mean a resident of a city or 
town. 

The colors of the Civil War were the blue 
and the gray, but khaki is not the color of the 
uniform of the soldiers of the United States 
today, and writers who speak of “the boys in 
khaki” should say “the boys in olive-drab.” 
The word “ khaki,” designating a color, is of 
East Indian origin, — from the word “ khak,” 
meaning dust — and signifies a dust-colored 
cloth. About four years ago the United 
States government substituted olive-drab for 
khaki, in both cotton and woollen, both be- 
cause it has a lower visibility and because the 
dye with which to make it is more easily se- 
cured than the khaki dye. 

Poets should bear in mind that in this 
country “ again” is pronounced to rhyme with 
“then,” and not with “ pain,” although in Eng- 
land the tendency may be to pronounce the 
last syllable with a long “ a,” so that the Tom- 
mies in France and Belgium cheer the Ger- 
mans in the trenches by sihging : — 

We beat you on the Marne, 
We beat you on the Aisne. 
We gave you hell at Neuve Chapelle, 
And here we are again ! 

The common idea that the French soldier is 
called a poilu ( French for “hairy” ) because 
the men in the trenches are hirsute and un- 
shaven is wrong. “Poilu” is an old word. 
Under the first Empire the poilus were the 
grenadiers, with their bearskin bonnets, Napo- 
leon’s best troops. They called “ brave a trois 
poils” any one who was worthy to be a 
grenadier. Today the word “poilu” means 
simply a good soldier. 

Perhaps it is not an error to call the tunny 
fish the “tuna,” although the Spanish word, 
“tuna,” might perhaps better be reserved for 
the prickly pear. Some of those who buy 
canned tuna fish might be interested to know 
that the fish is the great tunny, or albacore, 
popularly known as the horse mackerel, a fish. 
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dark-blue above and dusky-spotted with sil- 
ver below, sometimes fifteen feet long and 
weighing 1,500 pounds. 

“Only” should be placed before the word 
it modifies, and should be used with discretion 
if it is meant to modify a phrase. For in- 
stance, the fruit dealer who thought that five 
peaches for ten cents would be a bargain and 
stuck up a placard reading “Only 5 for 10 
cents” failed to express his idea. 

The letters “I. H. S.” are not properly the 
three English letters, as many think, but the 
Greek letters, iota, eta, sigma — the first two 
letters and the last letter of the Greek word 
for “Jesus.” Originally the Sacred Mono- 
gram was written with the three Greek let- 
ters. Later the Greek H (eta) was mis- 
taken for the Latin H (aitch ) and a Latin 
S was substituted for the Greek sigma. On 
the erroneous assumption that the three let- 
ters were Latin, various significations were 
then found for each, as for instance, in Latin, 
Iesus Hominum Salvator ( Jesus, Saviour of 
Men ), attributed to St. Bernardine of Sienna 
(1347), In Hoc Signo [Vinces] (In this sign, 
[thou shalt conquer] ), words said to have 
been miraculously displayed in the sky before 
Constantine I and his army, and In Hac 
{ Cruce ] Salus, (In this [Cross] safety) ; 


in Greek, “ Jesous, Hmeteros Soter,” ( Jesus, 
Our Saviour ) ; in German, “ Jesus, Heiland, 
Seligmacher ” ( Jesus, Saviour, Sanctifier ) ; 
and in English, Jesus, Heavenly Saviour. All 
these explanations are erroneous. 

Strictly speaking, “Sabbath” denotes the 
seventh day of the week — Saturday — in 
the Jewish calendar, but it is used also to 
mean the first day of the week — the Lord's 
day, Sunday — as observed by Christians. 
Because of this two-fold meaning, the word 
“Sabbath” should be used with discretion. A 
Sabbatarian is one who observes the seventh 
day as the Sabbath. 

“Légume” is the French word for “ vege- 
table,” applying to every vegetable product 
used for food, but in English the meaning of 
the word is restricted to the product of plants 
having a pod for a seed vessel, like the pea 
or the bean, so that the dispatch from Stock- 
holm saying that the Swedish Government 
has expropriated growing crops of all cereals, 
legumes, and sugar beets was correctly ex- 
pressed, and the New York Sun, which sub- 
stituted “vegetables” for “legumes” was 
wrong. The desk editor of the Sun should 
not have tried to discriminate between vege- 
tables and beets. Edward B. Hughes. 


CamBripce, Mass. 





THE MECHANICS OF BOOK-WRITING. 


Attention to the mechanics of book-writing 
will not only tend to decrease the friction be- 
tween printer and author, but it will add 
to the efficiency and perfection of the work. 
Although it is presumed that the author will 
have mapped out his subject with some de- 
gree of definiteness, he will find that as the 
work progresses changes must be made. My 
experience has been especially in the produc- 
tion of legal texts, and the necessary revi- 
sions. The methods I have used have received 
such commendation from other authors, pub- 


lishers, and printers that I am moved to give 
a short description of the system. 

I have two pieces of binders’ board for 
covers cut somewhat larger than the manu- 


script page. One is cut about an inch and a 
third from the left-hand side, and a strip of 
canvas is glued over the cut on the front 
cover, making a hinge. Half an inch from 
the left-hand edge of these covers and the 
manuscript are two perforations, and as the 
pages are written they are bound, either with 
McGill’s fasteners, or with cord. A page may 
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be inserted without changing the other sheets 
by cutting the margin from the left edge 
obliquely to each perforation. If additional 
security be desired a strip may be pasted on 
the margin over the cuts. Chapters are paged 
separately, and each page is marked in Roman 
with the number of the chapter and in Arabic 
with the page number. This enables one to 
make changes in chapter V while writing 
chapter XII, for example, or even to trans- 
pose a chapter — for one will frequently find 
such changes necessary — without altering 
other chapter paging. If it is desired to in- 
sert three pages after X-7, they would he 
marked X-7a, X-7b, and X-7c. Inserts, if 
small, are pasted on the free edge ; if longer 
they are put on an insert page and on the 
manuscript is marked, for instance, “ Insert 
7a.” This arrangement keeps the entire 
manuscript in good form and clean, and it is 
a great aid to the compositor. 

The typewriting is done in two colors, and 
instructions are pasted on the inside of the 
cover to guide the printer. The text is written 
in blue. Red at the beginning of a section 
means heavy-faced type. Red in the body of 
the text means italics. Red interlined means 
footnotes. 

All proofs are required in duplicate, and 
corrections are in duplicate, one copy being 
kept by the author. This helps to prevent 
overlooking missed corrections. The final 
page plate proof is bound like the manuscript, 
and kept for text revision. 

The manuscript should be as nearly perfect 
as possible before it is sent to the printer, but 
even when in plate changes may be made. In 
galley proof, if a change is to be made in the 
body of a paragraph, by taking a little care us 
to the number of words a sentence may be 
altered without breaking up the rest of the 
paragraph. This point is even more important 
in revision of plate. 

When it comes to a revised edition the use 
of the old page proofs will be found a great 
aid. By sawing off the page heading a plate 
may be preserved for another position in the 
book, if a change is made necessary by’ in- 
crease in the number of pages. 

In gathering material for the revision of 
legal texts, I have economized time by making 


memoranda in reporters’ notebooks, without 
special reference to order. Then I have 
checked each case on the margin with the 
numbers of sections to which the case might 
apply, written with heavy blue pencil. In the 
actual work of revision, while working on a 
chapter whose numbers run from 430 to 455, 
for example, I go through the notebooks and 
insert a projecting slip of colored paper 
wherever I find the blue notation of those 
sections, marking the number of the section 
upon the projecting tip of the colored strip. 
Then, in considering changes in section 433 
it is easy to find all cases indicated for that 
section. A given case memorandum may ap- 
ply to several sections. As the case is passed 
for one section the blue marginal notation is 
crossed out, and the colored strip is removed. 
When all the blue marginal notations for a 
given case are cancelled, the case memoran- 
dum is itself crossed off with the blue pencil. 
The notebook and crossed-out memoranda 
are preserved for future reference should it 
be desired, and it is often necessary. 

Though pen or pencil are used in the note- 
books, all composition is done on the type- 
writer. Changes in a new edition are written 
with the typewriter, and pasted on the plate 
proofs, or inserted upon the proper pages, at- 
tached by clips. Inserted sheets are. marked, 
for instance, “Insert p. 75,” and subsequent 
pages would be “75a, 75b,” etc. 

Anticipating needs in revised editions of 
my book blank section numbers were left at 
the close of chapters in printing the first edi- 
tion. Thus, if a chapter ended with section 
471, the next chapter might begin with 480. 
As it has turned out, the vacant numbers were 
not sufficient, and to preserve the old numbers 
it was necessary to make additional sections 
by the use of letters after the numerals. 

The bound manuscript is a convenience to 
the writer during the progress of his work 
since it enables him to refer easily to any 
part without danger of disarranging or losing 
pages. It is likewise a convenience to the 
publishers’ Reader. It enables the printer to 
keep the material in order, removing chapter 
by chapter only as the compositors call for 


copy. Henry Bixby Hemenway. 
Evanston, IIL 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

* = . 

How much new matter is being constantly 
added to “ The Writer’s Directory of Period- 
icals” is illustrated by the additions and 
changes printed monthly. Not only is the 
matter reprinted in alphabetical order revised 
and brought up to date and added to each 
month, but important additions and changes 


that in the course of alphabetical publication 
would not be printed for some time are pub- 
lished each month, and any one who cuts up 
the Directory pages and pastes the items on 
cards, or in any other way keeps them in al- 
phabetical order, has at all times a directory 
of periodicals that is absolutely up to date. 
Those who do not wish to cut THE WRITER 
can accomplish the same object easily by 
numbering the pages of the Directory, begin- 
ging with the number for February, 1916, and 
making cross references tto additions and 
changes by noting the page number on the 
margin in the proper places. 


Appleton Morgan, the Shaksperian scholar, 
writes enthusiastically : — 


In the death of William Winter I do 
not think it too much to say that America 
has lost her greatest writer of English. 

Washington Irving alone perhaps ex- 
cepted, no man has written such exquisite 
prose as did he. And as for poetry, the 
poetry of pathos especially, who has sur- 
passed him ? 

I do not envy the man or woman who 
can read William Winter’s monody on 
the death of Augustin Daly with un- 
moistened eyes. 
Who is the 


stylist ? 


greatest living American 


Some rather remarkable figures, based on 
the statistics of book publication in this coun- 
try, are given out by the Federal Bureau of 
Education, which has made a survey of the 
records of books published from 1890 to 1916. 
According to these figures, the number of 
books of fiction published is decreasing, and 
works of fiction represented approximately 
only nine per cent. of the books published last 
year, while in 1890 the figure was twenty- 
four per cent. In 1886 a total of 1,880 books 
of fiction were issued, while last year the 
figures fell to 922. It is difficult to believe 
that works of fiction now form so small a 
part of the books issued by American publish- 
ers. On the face of the Bureau of Education 
figures, it appears that 10,244 books were pub- 
lished in this country last year, if the 922 
works of fiction were nine per cent. of the 
whole number. Also, assuming that the per- 
centages of fiction in 1886 and 1890 were the 
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same, it appears that the total number of 
books published in the United States in 1886 
was 7,833, since 1,880 books of fiction were 
twenty-four per cent. It will be interesting 
to see how the figures furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Education compare with those given 
out by other authorities. 
“7 6 

An interesting law case has been decided in 
Philadelphia, where Judge Barratt has 
granted an injunction to Herman L. Collins 
against the Public Ledger Company, restrain- 
ing the newspaper company from publishing 
articles over the signature “ Girard,” and 
from using the name “Girard” as that of the 
author of articles not written by Mr. Collins. 
The suit arose over a daily column of topical 
paragraphs which Mr. Collins contributed to 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger from January, 
1913, to June, 1917, when he went over to the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. Although 
he had severed his connection with the Pub- 
lic Ledger, it continued to publish a column 
of paragraphs signed “ Girard,” while a col- 
umn written by Mr. Collins was appearing 
with the same signature in the Evening Tele 
graph. In handing down his decision Judge 
Barratt declared that the Public Ledger was 
making use of the reputation of Mr. Collins 
for literary work to sell its papers as con- 
taining articles written by him, and injuring 
his literary reputation by the publication, un- 
der a name known to be his pseudonym, of 
the work of other persons. “ As a rule,” said 
Judge Barratt, “ the object of a pseudonym is 
to conceal the identity of a writer, but in this 
case the Public Ledger not only introduced 
Mr. Collins as ‘Girard,’ but advertised hira 
widely under the signature of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, the owner of the Public Ledger, as one 
of the best men and brains of the newspaper, 
printing at one time his portrait with the 
inscription, ‘ This is Herman L. Collins of the 
Public Ledger, better known perhaps as 
“Girard.”’ That Mr. Collins had his articles 
censored by his associate editors did not 
destroy the identity of his authorship, or ren- 
der it any the less his work, nor did he waive 
or forfeit his right to his pseudonym by al- 
lowing Mr. Watts, an associate editor, to fill 








his place temporarily during his vacation. As 
to filling Mr. Collins’s place, Mr. Watts testi- 
fied : ‘I may have consciously imitated, but a 
great deal is unconscious imitation. You fall 
into it naturally,’ and that personally it was 
rather a strain on him, because he was not 
doing it regularly, which indicated that the 
personality of plaintiff was the real asset of 
the column.” The decision is important, be- 
cause it shows the right of a writer to ex- 
clusive use of his pseudonym, and practically 
condemns as illegal imitation of successful 
work, obviously intended to deceive the pub- 
lic. 
e*e 

William Byron Forbush says that nine 
words do one-fourth of our work for us, and 
forty-three words one-half. The nine words 
that do one-fourth our work, he says, are: 
And, be, have, it, of, the, to, will, you. The 
thirty-four more that, with these nine, make 
up the forty-three that do one-half our work 
are: About, all, as, at, but, can, come, day, 
dear, for, get, go, hear, her, if, in, me, much, 
not, on, one, say,’she, so, that, there, they, this, 
though, time, we, with, write, your. It will 
be seen that these are all short words, giving 
those who are paid so much a word a mini- 
mum of labor. W. H. H. 


SIDELIGHTS ON PROOFREADING,— IV, 








Personal problems are plenty, and the pre- 
vailing misconceptions of authors and the 
general public as to a proofreader’s rights, 
privileges, and duties often embarrass him 
and tremendously complicate his day’s work. 
Years ago, I went to a law-book firm in a 
moderate-sized city, and met a man of some 
social influence, who — ’way back in 1870- 
something — had removed there from Boston. 
This man had an insurance agency, ( quite a 
respectable occupation ), but when I told him 
I was a “final reader” for So-and-so, he 
laughed and asked what it all meant, and he 
received a brief reply that it meant signing the 
press-sheets of every book, and correcting all 
the mistakes left thereon by other proofread- 
ers, authors, editors, and publishers. He 
asked : “Do you mean to tell me that you 
can find mistakes after editors?” I re- 
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sponded with some shining examples, but 
could never make the man take me seriously. 
At an introduction, he would turn and say : 
“What did you say you did at So-and-so’s ? 
Oh, yes, a final reader.” It was a great joke 
for him, but I turned it. In the insurance 
office, in his own den, he employed a man who 
became a friend of mine. He told me he was 
a “checker,” and on explanation said that he 
verified and approved every set of figures be- 
fore they left the office. “ What, Mr. Blank’s 
figures?” “Yes — every one’s.” “And you 
find, at times, errors after each one ?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” One day, when this young man 
passed Mr. Blank and myself, I said : “ Mr. 
B., there goes your ‘final reader.”” He 
started with surprise, but I heard no more of 
the sarcasm. 

Again, in one of the largest and supposedly 
best publishing houses in the country, the 
head of the firm complained of some mis- 
takes in a very abstruse technical work. The 
chief proofreader remonstrated : “ Well, Mr. 
M., you can hardly expect them to know ail 
those terms.” “-Why not? They have dic- 
tionaries.” But the leading dictionary in that 
office then was an old 1888 Webster, which 
held nothing new, and was never replaced till 
1909 ! 

A college youth, newly taken in to learn 
the publishing trade, asked me pityingly ( see- 
ing the mass of proof I had piled before 
me ) : “ Do you understand what you read ?” 
“Why, surely,” I returned, “Don’t you?” 
The boy rather sadly edged away without re- 
ply. 

On the whole, then, the world thinks proof- 
reading is much like skimming over the 
morning newspaper at the breakfast table. In 
one hour, of the afternoon on the very day 
I am writing this, I came upon the following 
sentences which stood unchanged upon the 
author’s proof, apparently as he wished to 
have them printed. The parentheses contain 
my changes. Could such things be, after an 
author, or editor ? Judge ye. 

At least light (eight ) forms of the 
species have been distinguished. 

While hot, add enough water just to 
make (to make just ) fifteen gallons. 


It causes a progressive wilting of the 
host, ( comma deleted ) which it attacks. 


As long as the body is supplied sufficient 
carbohydrate, or is able to oxidize a suffi- 
cient amount of (, the ) acetone bodies of 
the excretion remain low. 

The comparison of galls with animal 
tumors has been made (,) but inad- 
visedly (, ) because with the exception of 
a diseased new formation of tissue being 
involved (,) and in the absorption of 
appreciable amounts of foodstuffs) from 
the fundamental tissue (, ) galls and tu- 
mors have little in common, 

The sentence just above, fearful and won- 
derful in its entire absence of commas, took 
some minutes’ study. Remember that the 
proofreader had only perception, intuition, 
and judgment to know that light should read 
“eight” — no copy at hand when author's 
proof comes back — as also in the fourth 
sentence, correctly substituting “the” for 
“of.” These are daily and hourly problems 
that perplex — how much shall we amend the 
author — edit the editor ? This same man 
has often written : “The above data is in- 
correct,” “ the zcia is turned to the right,” etc. 
Dante ought to have a special limbo for these 
untechnical technicians. Arthur Pemberton. 

Newark, N. J. 
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{ This information as to the present special needs 
ef various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes.] 


Young’s Magazine (New York) wants 
novelettes of any length between 25,000 and 
40,000 words, and short stories of 6,000 
words or less, particularly of the lengths up 
to 4,000 words. It is a prime essential that 
this material shall be of the love-story type, 
but with a sex interest. The conventional 
happy ending is acceptable, as well as what 
is known as the artistic climax. The story is 
considered first of all. If that is well rea- 
soned, coherent, probable, and carefully elab- 
orated to a necessary climax, other details of 


story construction are not too strongly em- 
phasized. 


Asia ( New York ) wants accounts of big 
game hunting in the East, and articles on 
Persian, Indian, Malayan, Siberian, Afghanis- 
tan, and all other Asiatic countries, except 
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China and Japan. The magazine is always in 
the market for good articles and fine illustra- 
tions. 


The Wilmarth Publishing Co., now at 134 
West Thirty-eighth street, New York, an- 
nounces that it is not considering manuscripts 
on the war or poetry. 


The Metropolitan Magazine ( New York ) 
is in especial need of some good short stories. 
Carl Hovey, the editor, says : “There are 
never enough of these.” 


The American Magazine (New York ) 
wants some good, fresh, original short stories 
— stories that have a lift to them. The 
magazine avoids stories that rely for their in- 
terest on the sex note. Morbidly tragic stories 
are also avoided, but not simple, human 
tragedy, although stories with a “ happy end- 
ing” are given the preference. The maga- 
zine is always in the market for short sketches 
for the “Interesting People” department. 
Good business articles are always acceptable, 
but these must be written with a special slant, 
must be either autobiographical or biograph- 
ical, and must be of definite interest and help- 
fulness to readers of the magazine. 


Don Herold, advertising manager of the 
George Matthew Adams Service (New 
York ), which syndicates short daily features 
to newspapers, says that while the market for 
features at the present time is not very good, 
the Service is always interested in consider- 
ing humorous or practical articles. Contribu- 
tors should submit six or more articles at a 
time, never single articles, and no manuscript 
should be of more than 300 words. 


The American Boy ( Detroit, Michigan,) 
is in the market for short fiction for boys of 
sixteen. Wholesome, vigorous stories with 
plot, combining swift action with the best of 
writing, are desired. Three thousand words 
is the preferred length, and no stories should 
exceed 5,000 words. Stories that inspire ; 
that stir the boy to think ; that carry a good 
moral but do not preach ; that instruct but 


do not ostensibly teach ; that show resource- 
fulness, skill, moral courage, heroism, — 
virile, red-blooded stories are the kind de- 
sired. Decision is given within ten days, and 
payment is made on acceptance. 


Home Life ( Chicago ) is looking for some 
clean stories with a “homey” atmosphere, 


‘ appealing to housewives, preferably love or 


mystery stories, with a small town or rural 
setting. 


The Household Editor of the Farm Jour- 
nal ( Philadelphia ) will pay for good, clear 
photographs of table decorations, household 
conveniences, prettily furnished rooms, 
porches, etc. 


The Capper Farm Papers ( Topeka) — 
covering nine publications with a circulation 
of approximately 2,000,000 — will need no 
more manuscripts before November. The 
managing editor, Charles Dillon, says : “ We 
have made definite arrangements for an ade- 
quate supply of fiction suited to our farm 
papers, but we are always in the market for a 
good constructive story — that is a story that 
has in it something more than the marrying 
of two persons. Stories need not treat of 
farming. We like reasonable innovation, par- 
ticularly if it has mystery in it; but our 
stories must contain no cigarettes and no 
wine, and women characters must be accept- 
able in fairly decent society. Altogether we 
are not easy to please, but probably that is 
because we are in a bone-dry state, in which 
the law even regulates what we shall smoke.” 


The Photodrama Syndicate ( New York ) 
has decided to run a column on Photoplay 
Writing in connection with its movie news, 
and will be glad to hear from photoplay- 
wrights who have the experience and ability 
to contribute to such a column. 


The Sunday School Times ( Philadelphia ) 
has no special manuscript needs just now. 


The Smart Set (New York) announces 
that after September 1 it will not undertake 
to return unsolicited manuscripts that are not 
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accompanied by stamped and addressed en- 
velopes, and that it will not enter into any 
correspondence regarding them. 


The Argonaut ( San Francisco ) is not in 
the market for any material of any kind — 
fiction, articles, or poetry — and does not pay 
for any matter used. 


Short Stories ( New York) wants good 
war stories. 


A new radical periodical, edited by Walter 
Hurt, is to be published in St. Louis, under 
the title, The Paladin, a Journal of Organized 
Opinion. Its policies will be opposition to all 
oppressive legislation and unjust administra- 
tion, and it will be devoted to the defense of 
fundamental democracy. 


The West at Work is a new magazine, “a 
non-technical journal of finance and industry 
of the Mississippi Valley,” published at St. 
Louis. Its purpose is to discuss financial and 
economic subjects in a popular way. 


The Wilmer Atkinson Company ( Philadel- 
phia ) which publishes the Farm Journal, 
has purchased the Country Boy. 


W. P. Maguire has been appointed man- 
aging editor of the American Boy. 


The Countryside will be published as a 
monthly section of the Independent ( New 
York ), beginning with the issue for August 
4. The last issue of the Countryside as a 
separate magazine was that for July. 


Navy has been succeeded by the Navy and 
Merchant Marine ( Washington ). 


Alfred Kreymborg is now publishing his 
magazine, Others, in Chicago, and announces 
his intention of making the Middle West its 
home for at least a few numbers. 


The New York Herald is now publishing 
each Sunday a sixteen-page supplement, called 
the Magazine of the War, and devoted ex- 
clusively to the war and dealing as far as 


possible with the activities of the American 
sailors and soldiers. Eight pages are devoted 
to pictures, and eight to reading matter. The 
Magazine of the War will publish many 
stories of the war which the dailies canuot 
find room to print — stories of the human 
side of the war, the personal experiences of 
men and women who went from quiet, peace- 
ful lives into the midst of the terrific struggle. 
Only the most accurate information obtainable 
will be printed. 


A new monthly called Financial Facts will 
be started in New York in August by Schuy- 
ler Renwick Schaff, who has been a writer 
for financial publications, including the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, the Finaacial World, 
Moody’s Magazine (now the Investment 
Weekly ), etc. Publication offices will be at 
59 Wall street, and the price of the paper will 
be twenty-five cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons have bought Archi- 
tecture, a technical magazine, which hereafter 
will be edited by James B. Carrington, asso- 
ciate editor of Scribner’s Magazine. Mr. Car- 
rington is an authority on architecture and 
art. 


In accordance with the will of the late Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, through the agency of the Co- 
lumbia University School of Journalism, a 
prize of $1,000 is to be given annualiy for the 
year’s best play, as adjudged by.a committee 
appointed by the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. <This committee is composed of 
Augustus Thomas, Hamlin Garland, and 
Richard Burton. 


J. Breckenridge Ellis, of Plattsburg, Mo., 
president of the Missouri Writers Guild, has 
announced that the Guild will “crown” 
those Missourians who write the best short 
story, the best poem, and the best magazine 
article of constructive worth published during 
the current year. Only work which has been 
published will be considered, and marked 
copies of the publications must be submitted 
The contest is not restricted to members of 
the Guild nor to writers living in Missouri, 
and entries from Missourians living outside 
the state will be welcomed. Work published 
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between February 1, 1917, and February 1, 
1918, will be considered, and must be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Ellis by February 1, 1918. The 
judges will be disinterested persons of high 
literary standing. The awards will be an- 
nounced and the authors “crowned” at the 
spring meeting of the Guild in Columbia, Mo. 
While the “crowns” or “laurel wreaths” 
will be keepsakes of permanent value, the 
honor will be the greater prize. Proofs of 
the winning story, article, and poem will be 
furnished to all newspapers and magazines in 
Missouri and many outside the state, with the 
request that they be republished in full or in 
part, or commented on, or both. 


A paragraph going the rounds of the papers 
says : “ In writing ‘ The History of the Amer- 
ican Flag’ next year the aspirants for prizes 
in the Elks’ contest will have a glorious chap- 
ter to add, it is hoped, covering the flag’s 
record in 1917.” A letter of inquiry addressed 
to Grand Secretary Fred C. Robinson, Du- 
buque, Iowa, brought the reply that the 
Grand Lodge of Elks has not offered any 
prizes in a contest for essays on the American 
flag. 


The prominent business man who offered 
through the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Institution for Moral Instruction, 
Washington, D. C., a prize of $5,000 for the 
best children’s code of morals, as announced 
in THE WriTER for March, 1916, now offers 
a prize of $20,000 for the best method of 
character-education in public schools. The 
competition is not to be an open one, be- 
cause the judges would be snowed under in 
open competition and very few professional 
educators of great ability would be found 
among the writers. In each state there are to 
be nine collaborators, selected by a special 
committee of three. Associated with the state 
superintendent as the committee of selection 
in each state will be the president of one of 
the universities or colleges of the state and a 
third person from the general public. The 
group of nine collaborators will submit one 
plan as the result of their joint study of the 
problems, and of consultation with all who 


will take the trouble to advise them. The 
chairman of the winning group of collabor- 
ators is to receive $4,000, and the eight others 
are to receive $2,000 each. One year — 
Washington’s birthday, 1918, to Washington's 
birthday, 1919 — is to be allowed for the 
study and formulation of plans. 


The New York Herald offers three weekly 
prizes of $15, $10, and $5 and three grand 
prizes of cameras valued at $100, $50, and 
$25, for amateur ‘photographs of summer-re- 
sort scenes, giving the advice : “ Avoid mere 
scenery. Keep the eternal feminine and pa- 
triotic activities at the resorts ever in mind.” 
The contest will close August 26, and the 
grand prize winners will be announced Sep- 
tember 9. Prints must bear on the back the 
name and address of the sender, and the title. 
All prints received will become the property 
of the Herald, and none will be returned. 


The Woman’s Magazine ( New York) in 
October will start a series of essay contests 
for school children, with awards amounting 
to fifty dollars a month. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Frances C. Abbott, who had a story, “ Mrs. 
Bodkin’s Début,” in the June Delineator, says 
that the usual early teens aspiration to write 
was not hers, as she had passed the age of 
forty before the thought of writing entered 
her head. “Mrs. Bodkin’s Début,” is her 
first published story, and was inspired by 
memories of some early years lived in a little 
Pacific coast town, where sham was short- 
lived, and what was real and true was drama- 
tically upheld. Mrs. Abbott now lives in New 
York City. 

Fred T. Barton, who had a story, “ The 
Taming o’ Andy MacArdle,” in Adventure for 
June, was born in Kansas twenty-five years 
ago, and for the past five years has been em- 
ployed on the Kansas City Post, where he is 
now writing state and local politics. “The 
Taming o’ Andy MacArdle” is his first maga- 
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zine story to be published, but Adventure has 
accepted a second story, “ Shoving the Queer.” 


Badger Clark, who had a poem, “ God of 
the Open,” in the July Scribner's, and an- 
other, “Latigo Town,” in the Bellman for 
July 14, is a typical Westerner, and says his 
literary work consists of verse, “ cadenced by 
unshod hoofs and sung to a lyre strung with 
rawhide and baling wire,” most of his lyrics 
being expressed in his native Westernese, 
though, he says, he has: begun to pick up a 
smattering of conventional English in the past 
year or so. Mr. Clark claims familiarity with 
the rejection slips of the best magazines in 
America. He has published one book of 
verse, entitled “Sun and Saddle Leather,” 
which was brought out by Richard G. Badger, 
of Boston, and says that barring the long-ex- 
pected instrumental solo by Gabriel he will 
have a second book out this fall. Mr. Clark’s 
home is in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
and he has never been east of Chicago. 


James Dunn, whose story, “ Transactions 
Underground,” was printed in Short Stories 
for July, is at present a yeoman aboard the 
Arizona, having enlisted the week following 
the declaration of war with Germany. He has 
always been interested in Gaelic annal and 
tradition, and his version of a_ well-nizh 
primeval conquest-song of the Irish, which he 
entitled “A War Chant,” was accepted by the 
New York Evening Mail. He is also the au- 
thor of a one-act comedy, called “ The Court 
Sets,” which has been accepted by the Wash- 
ington Square Players. 


Gladys E. Johnson, whose story, “ Two-Bit 
Seats,” came out in the July American Maga 
zine, started her literary career as an artist. 
She was engaged by one of the San Francisco 
newspapers as an illustrator, but after about 
three days the publishers decided that the 
paper had no need of an artist, and asked her 
if she could write. Miss Johnson says she 
offered up a little private prayer for luck and 
said she could. After a few days she was put 
in charge of the woman's page, and later she 
wrote two fiction features, which were run 
by the paper as serials. This started the 


appetite for fiction writing, and after being 
on the paper exactly one year she resigned, 
determined to write for the magazines. She 
says she wrote for the magazines for six 
months, but she guesses no one told them, 
for all but three short stories came back. The 
acceptance of three, however, encouraged her, 
and the last six months have given her a new 
lease of life, for her novelettes and short 
stories have been accepted by six different 
magazines. 


Florence Hess Seidlitz, who wrote the poem, 
“My Garden Gate,” which the Pictorial Re- 
view printed in its July number, lives in St. 
Louis. She says that in her poetry she is at- 
tempting to revive the old sunshiny form of 
verse, with a dash of the old-time reverence 
added. 


Ethel Wendell Trout, whose poem, “ The 
Bridge,” was published in the July Bookman, 
is a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, and for 
some years has been connected with the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work as editorial assistant, as proof- 
reader, and later as copy-editor of the Sun- 
day-school quarterlies of the Board. Miss 
Trout’s writing has been mainly prose general 
articles for Sunday-school papers, although 
she has always written more or less verse. 
She says that after having her mind full of 
theology and Biblical history all day long, 
considering how to fill or cut this or that les- 
son, and, worst of all, how to illustrate one, 
she finds it a relief to try her hand at verse. 
“ The Bridge,” she says, simmered in her sub- 
conscious mind for some time and then sud- 
denly fell into shape one evening on the train 
as she was going home from the office. The 
poem received its final polish on the way to 
business the next morning, and was sent off 
to the Bookman on Miss Trout’s arrival at 
the office. 


W. C. Tuttle, whose story, “ Magpie-Diplo- 
mat,” appeared in Adventure for July, had 
his first story accepted by Adventure about 
the middle of last year, and he has written 
for this one magazine exclusively ever since. 
His work has appeared every month for the 
past year, and he is still devoting all his time 
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to filling Adventure’s needs. His stories are 
all Western humor, and the plots are nearly 
all laid in Montana, where Mr. Tuttle lived 
for years, unconsciously absorbing material 
for many tales. The characters of Magpie 
Simpkins and his partner, Ike Harper, which 
appear in most of the tales, are perhaps 
slightly overdrawn, to increase the humor, 
but Mr. Tuttle says their counterparts still 
roam the Montana hills. The author was 
cartoonist for $he Spokane Daily Chronicle 
for nine years, and only a few months ago 
left his drawing board to answer the call of 
fiction. 


Alice Gorton Wynn, whose story, “ The 
Love Offering,” appeared in the July Black 
Cat, is a teacher of English in the public 
schools of New Orleans. The setting of her 
story is in Acadia parish, among the Acadians, 
or “ Cajans,” descendants of those Nova Sco- 
tia exiles who, when driven from their home 
in Acadie, wandered to the prairies of south- 
west Louisiana. The New Orleans papers 
have published a number of Miss Wynn's 
stories and some verse, and she has a serial 
story, “ By the Side of the Road,” which pic- 
tures the life of the pine-hill folk of north- 
ern Louisiana, now running in the Epworth 
Era, of Nashville, Tennessee. 


ss 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Burnett. — Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
says that the first idea concerning her latest 
book, “The White People,” came to her 
years ago. “I was standing,” she says, “ in 
the middle of the floor thinking about the 
strange fear, the terrible dread people have of 
death, and I thought : Suppose there were 
some one who had never heard it spoken of 
except as a change, a release. That was all 
the thought at first, but it came back, and 
back, and finally I knew that I must write it.” 


Hughes. — “I don’t write regularly any 


of the time,” says Rupert Hughes. -“ Some- 
times I'll not write for six days, then I'll 
start and write like a fiend for a week, [ 
never can write anything until I am certain 
what my characters are going ‘to say and do. 
I believe that each character should have a 


personality ; should think, talk, walk, speak 
like himself ; and since there are no two 
people in the world alike, not even twins, so 
there are no two characters who will talk ex- 
actly alike, whose little everyday actions can 
be describable in the same way. 1 suppose 
my experience with plays has taught me that 
my characters must be individuals. I actually 
see them walk, hear them talk. Often they 
get the better of me and actually walk out 
of my story ; but they usually come back in 
some other story. 

“ Some ot the most highly praised authors 
never get any real individuality into their 
characters’ speech. If you took away the 
quotation marks, there would be no difference 
between the conversation and the author’s 
own language of description. If you put 
words of less than four syliables into the 
mouth of a college professor, for instance, 
the critics shake their heads and say : ‘ Poor 
author, isn’t it a shame he was denied the 
benefits of a college education.’ Most col- 
lege professors in books talk like colored bar- 
bers. In real hfe they talk coilege youth 
slang. That’s one of my hobbies, making my 
characters talk their own language. 

“My other literary hobby is writing strictly 
contemporaneous stuff. My stories might be 
actual history dressed up in fiction. The 
houses that my people live in, the clothes that 
they wear, the food that they eat, the games 
they play are all historically, contempora- 
neously true.” 

Kipling. — Rudyard Kipling’s resignation 
from the Society of Authors, after a mem- 
bership of twenty-six years, calls special at- 
tention to the British controversy raging over 
the publication of war charity books. The 
society has been campaigning against these ; 
it declares that, “ while entirely in sympathy 
with the admirable causes which may have 
been helped by charity books,” it believes 
that “the publication of such books is detri- 
mental to their ( the authors’ ) honorable pro- 
fession, and especially to its least fortunate 
members.” Kipling and others believe this 
attitude not merely unpatriotic, but unwise. 
It is argued that no one has been compelled to 
write for the war charity books, and that 
many who have not been would have given 
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their ears for the privilege, as it would have 
advertised them, and given them a greater 
prestige in the literary world. The books 
have also “stirred up the book trade,” for 
many a customer has gone into a shop to buy 
a war charity book and has come out of it 
with two or three others. Kipling presented 
his resignation without rancor, for he sent 
with it a check for $500 for the Society’s pen- 
sion fund. — New York Evening Post. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Good Test for Would-be Scenario Writ- 
ers.— Jasper Ewing Brady discourages the 
prevailing belief that any one can write a 
good scenario. 

“Have you ever written a short story and 
had it published ?” asks Mr. Brady. “ Have 
you ever written a play and had it produced ? 
Has any publisher ever paid you advance 
royalty on a book ? Has any newspaper edi- 
tor ever told you you had the making of a 
star reporter ? Answer these questions af- 
firmatively and you have a chance for success 
in scenario writing ; answer them negatively 
and your chances are: small.” — Woman's 
Home Companion. 


Something About Books. — In early ages 
the bark of trees was used for book-making, 
hence the name “ liber” ( bark ) for book. 

Sometimes records were graven on wooden 
tables called codices ; and as this method was 
employed principally for legal documents, it is 
easy to see how “ code” came to be used for 
a set of laws. 

Later on parchment was used, and the skins 
thus utilized were connected in long strips. 
These were rolled up and tied; hence the 
word “volume” from volumen — a roll. — 
Boston Pilot. 


Rhyme Prohibited in Prose. — Prose and 
verse may approach each other in rhythm. 
The old superstition that there is the same 
difference in kind between one and the other 
that exists between the melody of words and 
‘of music has been sufficiently exploded by 
modern free-verse heretics. We are wont to 
say, nowadays, that Shakspere never wrote 
such good blank verse as when it came near- 


est to prose cadences and that his prose was 
most exquisite when it practically fell into 
some of pentameter’s regularities. But in the 
matter of rhyme prose will and can never 
compete with poetry. Here you have a funda- 
méntal distinction. Rhymes are the successive 
false fifths and successive octaves of prose 
writing, and, though there are exceptions to 
the rule against them in musical composition, 
in the art of writing the inhibition is absolute. 
Even partial rhymes, recurrence merely of 
vowels, shock a trained ear. All authors, es- 
pecially the youngsters, as Stevenson pointed 
out, have shuddered at the consonances they 
have at times unwittingly perpetrated. An 
author’s mind often runs in a sort of phonetic 
groove, and permits sound similarities to creep 
into his text abhorrent tto that variety and 
irregularity which is the life of excellent 
prose. The too tardy reading of a “piece,” 
after it has already been fixed in print, fre- 
quently makes its author wonder what demon 
of perversity insisted on tapping the same 
vowel bells without ceasing through the clauses 
and sentences of a single paragraph. 

In the Manchester Guardian a writer re- 
cently quoted some striking examples of this 
vicious prose rhyme. Lincoln’s second in- 
augural address contained the following : — 

Fondly we hope, 

Fervently we pray, 

That this mighty scourge of war 
May speedily pass away. 


In “Alpha of the Plough,” occurs the fol- 
lowing : — 

Companions of the saints and sages, 

Sharers in the wisdom and laughter of the ages. 


But the most remarkable example of false 
rhymed prose he quotes from a story en- 
titled “Chivalry and the Tram-girl” which 
appeared in a London periodical : — 

The conductress of the tramcar — 
Herself probably weary, 
But not more weary than we— 
Suddenly wakened us 
All with the query, 
“Do you mind, gentlemen, if I get a cup of tea?” 
— New York Evening Post. 

An example better than any quoted in the 
Evening Post has stuck in my mind for years 
and occurs in a well-known work on mathe- 
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matics, although as I am away from home, I 
am unable to identify the reference. The sen- 
tence runs : — 
“And so, no force, however great, 
Can stretch a cord, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line 
Which shall be absolutely straight.” 

So far as rhyme and rhythm are involved, 
this might have come from “In Memoriam.” 
— Arthur D. Little, in the New York Even- 
ing Post. 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


oe 


{In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass.] 


PROFESSIONAL TERMS. —III. 

Open Matter. — Type with many paragraphs 
and leaded. 

Out. — A word or more omitted by mistake 
in composing. 

Over-run. — To take words backward or 
forward from one line to another in correcting. 

Parallel Rule. — A brass rule that prints 
two light lines. 

Patent Inside or Outside. — A village news- 
paper with the outside or inside pages printed 
by a co-operative newspaper union located in 
some large city. 

Pi. — Type mixed up, confused and jumbled 
together. 

Pica. — A size of type equal to twelve- 
point. It is the standard of measurement for 
leads, rules, furniture, and also for width and 
length of pages. Six picas equal, approxi- 
mately, an inch. 

Planer. — The smooth-faced block used to 
level down the face of a form; also the 
padded block used in taking proofs. 

Point System. — A system of type meas- 
urements. There are seventy-two points to 
one inch. Six lines of unleaded 12-point type 
make one inch, as 6x 1272; nine lines of 
8-point make one inch, as 9x 8= 72, etc. 

Position. — A specified location in a pub- 
lication, which is usually indicated by sym- 


bols, “t. c. nm. r. m.” — top of column next 
to reading matter. Full position — f. p. is 
generally accepted as top of column, of first 
ad following reading matter in broken col- 
umn, and next reading matter. The various 
values of different’ pages make a technical 
“full position” frequently not as good as 
“run of paper” if located on a superior page. 
The preferred pages in magazines are second, 
third, and fourth cover pages, and first pages 
preceding the following reading matter. 

Press work. — Printing upon a printing 
press. 

Quad or Quadrats. — The spaces placed 
between words and to fill out the lines end- 
ing paragraphs. The en quad, one-half the 
square of the type-body, is the smallest ; the 
three-em quad, three times the square of the 
type-body, is the largest. 

Quoins. — Wedges used in locking up 
forms; formerly made of wood and used 
with beveled sidesticks, but now made of iron 
in several styles, like the Hempel quoin and 
Wickersham quoin. 

Reading Matter. — That part of a manu- 
script or typematter containing the substance 
of the work as distinct from the headlines 
and display matter. 

Register. — To adjust the form, feed- 
guides, etc., so that the printing will be in the 
right place on the sheet ; to strike the dif- 
ferent forms of a colored job ; to make pages 
on both sides of a sheet back each other, etc. 

Reglets. — Pieces of wood less than type 
high, from 6-point to ten picas wide and 
length of three feet or longer. 

Reprint Copy. — Clippings from other pub- 
lications, or matter that has previously been 
printed in any form. 

Revised Proof. — Proof taken after cor- 
rections have been made. 

Routing. — Drilling out the blank space of 
a halftone plate or line plate. 

Rule work. — Better known as tabular 
work, 

Run-in. — A term used when it is desirable 
to have paragraph matter set without para- 
graphs. 

Running Head. — The name of a chapter 
or the title of a book placed at the top of each 
page. 
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Signature. — In printing a signature is the 
figure at the foot of the first page of each 
section or form. In bookbinding it is the 
sheet that has been folded. It may be an 8-, 
16-, or 32-page-form signature. In advertising 
the name plate is sometimes called a signature. 

Shoulder. — The blank space arourid the 
face of a letter on the end of a type. 

Sideheads. — Words in heavier or larger 
type than the body-matter at the side, or set 
in a paragraph. 

Single Column, or S. C. — Single column 
in newspapers is about 21-6 inches wide ; 
single-column magazines vary according to the 
publications. 

Slug. — A thick lead. 

Solid. — Lines set close together, without 
leads. 

Spaces. — Pieces of type-metal not type- 
high, used to separate words. 

Standing Matter. — Type set up to be 
printed from, or which has been printed and is 
waiting to be printed again, under the order, 
“Keep standing.” 

Stereotypes. — These are printing-plates 
made by pouring molten stereotype-metal into 
a mould in which there is a paper matrix. 
They are less expensive than electrotypes, but 
are not so durable, nor will they do so fine a 
character of work. 

Stet. — A proofreader’s mark, signifying 
“Let it stand.” Dots should be made under 
the matter to which the direction applies. 

Stick. — The mechanical device which the 
compositor employs in setting or composing 
type. A “stickful” means about 21-4 inches 
depth of set-up type. 

Subheads. — These are used in large adver- 
tisements where a number of articles are ad- 
vertised under one headline. 

Superior Letters and Figures. — Small let- 
ters cast on the top of the line, used for refer- 
ences, etc. Those cast below are inferiors. 

S. & C., or Sized and Calendered. — Refers 
to the finish of ordinary book-papers, and to a 
quality of paper between newspaper and en- 
ameled paper. 

S. and S. C., or Sized and Super-calendered. 
— Sizing is filling the pores to make the sur- 
face hard. Calendering is putting the gloss 
finish on paper. Coating is filling with a very 
heavy size and not calendering. 


Tablework. — The setting of figures in 
tabular form, such as time-tables, etc. 

Take. — When copy is divided among sev- 
eral compositors, each part is a take. 

Text Matter. — The type used in the main 
part of a page or job; also applied to some 
kinds of black-letter. 

Transpose or tr.. — The reversal or inter- 
change of letters, words, or paragraphs. 

Type. — Printing types are made from an 
alloy of melted lead, tin, antimony, and some- 
times copper. They are founded in moulds. 

Type-high. — The standard height of type 
and cuts. 

Underscoring. — One line drawn beneath a 
word signifies italics ; two lines mean small 
capitals ; three lines mean capitals. A half- 
circle under figures or abbreviations, in copy, 
means “ Spell in full.” 

Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


Boston, Mass. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


Marx Twartn’s Letrers. Continued. Arranged, 
with comment, by Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper’s 
Magazine for August. 

Tae Inrant Propicy or Our Inpustrizs. The 
birth and growth of the motion picture. Illustrated. 
Homer Croy. Harper’s Magazine for August. 

Fiuctuations 1n Friction. W. D. Howells. Edi- 
tor’s Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for August. 

A Livinc Literature. Henry Mills Alden. Edi- 
tor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine for August. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. Thomas Russell Sulli- 
van. Scribner’s for August. 

Tue Poet or Hicu Praces. The Point of View, 
in Scribner’s Magazine for August. 

Grantcanpd Rice. Is He James Wattcoms Rr- 
tey’s Successor? With portrait. Irvin S. Cobb. 
American Magazine for August. 

Harvey J. O’Hiccrns’s Trisute to Exits Parker 
Butter. With photograph. American Magazine for 
August. 

Wittram G. SHepnerp. 
body’s for July. 

Taz Women Poets or Inpra. III. — Mankumari 
Devi. Basanta Koomar Roy. Bookman for July. 

H. G. Wetts anp His Mewrtat “ Hinterranp.” 
Wilfrid Lay. Bookman for July. 

A Cuitpren’s Scientist (J. Henri Fabre). 
Louise Seymour Hasbrouck, Bookman for July. 

J. Henrr Fasre. With portraits. Book News 
Monthly for July. 


With portrait. Every- 
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Centenary OF Jane Avusten’s Dears. Illustrated. 
Henry C. Shelley. Book News Monthly for July. 

Jerrery Farnot in America. Book News 
Monthly for July. 

Katuartne Havitanp Taytor. With portrait. 
Gertrude S. Smith. Book News Monthly for July. 

Waiters or New Jersey. I. — Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. Emma V. Patterson. Book News Monthly 
for July. 

Tue Growth or Booxs on PoetTRY AND THE 
Drama. With chart. Fred E. Woodward. Book 
News Monthly for July. 

Evita Wherry. With portrait. 
Monthly for July. 

Cosmo HAMILTON IN THE MAKING. 
Moses. Book News Monthly for July. 

Tue Enciisn Novet 1n THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. The Mid-Victorian Novelists. Raoul de 
Beaucrispin. Book News Monthly for July. 

Paut Kester anp “ His Own Country.” 
News Monthly for July. 

Tue New Poetry. Julius W. Pratt. South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly for July. 

Watt Waitman to His Fottowers. Mary Hall 
Leonard. South Atlantic Quarterly for July. 

ALGERNON SwinBuRNE As THE PeTeR PAN OF THE 
Victrortan Poets. Current Opinion for July. 

Tue Love or Porerry. May Tomlinson. 
for July. 

Don José Ecnecaray, Encineer, STATESMAN, AND 
Dramatist. “With portrait. American Review of 
Reviews for July. 

Jutta Warp Howe: Tae Sincer or a Nation’s 
Sonc. With portraits. Mary R. Parkman. St. 
Nicholas for July. : 

Tue Cruises or “ Bay-Prrate Jack.” What a 
St. Nicholas story did for Jack London. With por- 
trait. Harold French. St. Nicholas for July. 

Courtesy AND Tact as AN Asset IN Press-PHoO- 
tocrapny. Craig McKay. Photo-Era for July. 

Our Patriotic Soncs. Their Inspiration, History, 
and the Spirit They Express. Theodor A. Hoeck. 
Delineator for August. 

Lee Sxurrrey. With portraits. Emma Kidd. 
Southern Woman’s Magazine for July. 

Dr. Lyman Assotr. A Southern woman’s im- 
pressions of a great northern editor. With portrait. 
Leonora Ashmore Blackiston. Southern Woman’s 
Magazine for July. 

Joun R. Dos Passos. With portrait. 
Wollman. Case and Comment for July. 

Wuat Scnoors or Journatism Have Done and 
Can Do. Professor W. P. Kirkwood. National 
Printer-Journalist for July. 

EpiTroriAL PREPAREDNESS. 
Habit.” 
for July. 

Booxs as Toors. Zora Shields. Journal of the 
National Education Association for June. 

Wittram Winter. Dramatic Mirror for July -7. 

Tuoreau axnp “Tue Witv.” Norman Foerster. 
Dial for June 2. 

Russtan Literature: Tse Quest ror Lirz’s 
Meaninc. Louis S. Friedland. Dial for July 19. 


Book News 


Montrose J. 


Book 


Forum 


Henry 


“Get the Scrap-Book 
Erwin Funk. National Printer-Journalist 


Tue Poztry or Rates Honcson. 
Fletcher. Dial for July 19. 

A Practieat Expranation oF PHoTO-ENGRAVING. 
T. P. O’Neill. American Printer for July s. 

Tue ORGANIZATION OF A Datty NewspaPer. 
IV-V-VI-VII. Edmund Walker. 
June 30, July 7, 14, 21, 28. 

Witiram Winter. With portrait. Fourth Estate 
for July 7. 

Barrie’s Love or Waritinc. 
Bellman for June 30. 

Poetry AND Verse: Taxe Your Cuaoice. 
Burton. Bellman for July 2r. 

Witiram Winter. With portrait. 
for July 21. 

Stanc as A Democratic AGENT. 
for July 2r. 

Henry D. Tooreav. John P. Trowbridge. 
tian Register for July 12. 

Tue CENTENNIAL OF THOREAU. 
Herald for July 11. 

Jane Austen. Illustrated. Louise Manning Hodg- 
kins. Zion’s Herald for July 18. 


John Gould 


III- 
Fourth Estate for 


Montrose J. Moses. 
Richard 
Literary Digest 
Literary Digest 
Chris- 


Illustrated. Zion’s 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Irving Bacheller has bought an Italian villa 
at Riverside, Conn., where his country house, 
Thrushwood, was destroyed by fire 
months ago. 


four 


Alice M. Jones, novelist and journalist, who 
writes under the name of John K. Prothero, 
was married in London recently to Cecil 
Chesterton, younger brother of Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. 

Owen Johnson was married July 2 at Boals- 
burg, Penn., to Miss Cecile Denis de Lagarde, 
of Chignens, Haute Savoie, France. 


Lee Shippey, who has been making his name 
familiar to magazine readers, has sold his 
newspaper, the Higginsville ( Mo.) Jeffer- 
sonian, so that he can devote more time to 
literary work. 


Officials of the Carnegie Library, Atlanta, 
Ga., are preparing a bibliography of the writ- 
ings of “O. Henry,” who was born in North 
Carolina. 

Herbert C. Hotaling, of Mapleston, Minn., 
was elected president of the National Edi- 
torial Association at the annual meeting at 
Minneapolis. George Schlosser, Watertown, 
S. D., was re-elected secretary. Next year’s 
convention will be held at Little Rock and 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
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The Missouri Writers Guild, an organiza- 
tion including about 150 professional writers, 
is to have its annual camp this year Septem- 
ber 22-29, at Riverside Inn on the Elk River, 
one of the most beautiful of the Ozark 
streams. William H. Hamby, Mary Alicia 
Owen, and Lee and Mary Woodson Shippey 
are members of the Guild’s executive com- 
mittee. 


The name of “Erewhon,” according to 
Samuel Butler, grandson of the author of 
“ Hudibras,” and the creator of that mythical 
land, should be pronounced in ‘three syllables 
with the vowels all short. 


A volume of appreciations and reminiscences 
of Richard Harding Davis, written by friends 
and fellow-authors, is to be published by the 
Scribner’s, under the title, “ R. H. D., Appre- 
ciations of Richard Harding Davis.” A 
limited edition of three hundred and seventy- 
five copies is to be printed on Ruisdael paper, 
after which the type will be distributed. 


“ The American Dramatist,” by Montrose J. 
Moses, ( Little, Brown, & Co. ), is published 
in a new edition with additional chapters on 
the motion picture, the advance of the Amer- 
ican drama since 1910, and the craze for little 
theatres. 


Alfred A. Knopf ( New York) is about 
to publish Rose Strunsky’s translation of 
“The Journal of Leo Tolstoi.” It covers the 
years 1895 to 1899, and it was first published 
in Russia only last year. 


“The England of Shakspere,” by P. H. 
Ditchfield, ( E. P. Dutton & Co. ), is an ac- 
count of the religion, the court life, the edu- 
cational facilities, the literature, the theatre, 
the superstitions, and other aspects of Eng- 
lish life during Shakspere’s time. 

“An Outline of the History of Printing,” 
to which is added the history of printing in 
colors, by R. A. Peddie ( London : Grafton 
& Co.), is a revised and enlarged edition of 
lectures delivered before the Royal Society 
of Arts in I9I4. 

“The Typography of Advertisements That 
Pay,” by Gilbert P. Farrar (D. Appleton & 
Co. ), is commercial and mechanical rather 
than literary, and is intended primarily for the 
use of advertising men and printers. 


The Annals of Medical History, a new 
quarterly, the first number of which has just 
been published by Paul B. Hoeber, 67 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York, is a pioneer 
as a periodical devoted exclusively to medical 
historical literature. The Annals, in addition 
to general articles, is to contain book reviews 
and a department of notes and queries, and 
is to serve as a clearing-house for the pub- 
lications of the transactions of medical so- 
cieties engaged in historical work, 

Notes and Queries ( London ) is in future 
to be published monthly. 


The London Atheneum has completely 
changed its character. Under its new pro- 
prietor, Arnold Rowntree, member of Par- 
liament for York, it has ceased to be a trade 
journal devoted chiefly to the interests of pub- 
lishers and has become a journal of politics 
even more than of literature and the arts. 

Rev. Dr. William Patterson Bruce has been 
chosen editor-in-chief of the Christian In- 
telligencer, succeeding Rev. Dr. N. H. Van 
Arsdale and Rev. Dr. A. De Witt Mason, 
who have been made honorary editors. 

The estate of W. J. Lampton is valued at 
$100,000. 

Dr. Charles Brodie Patterson died in New 
York June 22, aged sixty-three. 

Katharine S. Macquoid died in 
June 26, aged ninety-three. 

Dr. William De Witt Hyde died at Bruns- 
wick, Me., June 29, aged fifty-eight. 

William Winter died at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, June 30, aged eighty-one. 

Charles Clark Munn died at Springfield, 
Mass., July 8, aged sixty-nine. 

Miss Katherine Abbott Sanborn ( Kate 
Sanborn ) died at Holliston, Mass., July 9, 
aged seventy-seven. 


London 


James Montgomery Phister died in Cincin- 
nati July 10, aged sixty-four. 

Colonel Benjamin J. Herbert died in Min 
neapolis July 10, aged seventy-four. 

Roy Norton died at Los Angeles, Calit., 
July 15, aged forty-seven, 

Manton Marble died at Allington Castle, 


Maidstone, Englana, July 24, aged eighty- 
three. 
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With Full Standard Capacity 
TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
two to five different . 
languages, Carricd on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE-KNOB" 
and Change imstantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, OF Our Beautifut 
Seript Sybe, or from Bn- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
German, French, etc. 
Any other type or lan- 
guage can be substituted 


in a few seconds. 


All on ONE MULTIPLEX-HAMMOND. 
FOR ALL TRAVELERS. 














Weedrow Wilson, 
Leuis amee, Geue Stratten 
Porter, W: Mason, William Dean 
Howells. 


Special Terms te Professional Writers. 
Send for beautifal Mlustrated Catalogue. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 
662 E. 69th St., New York, N. Y. 
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